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Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5 & & 
THE BUSKERS 
Patricia Jessel, Patrick Magec 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Alien, Brian Bedford 
Michac! Bryant 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
EIGHTY IN THE SHADE 
Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson, Robert Fiemyneg 
Valerie Taylor 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW 
Gerry Jedd and Peter Finch 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. £.0 & 8.15 
CREDITORS 
THE CHEATS OF SCAPIN 
Commencing 8th April 
BRAND 
Patrick McGoohan 


TNEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.30 
THE ROSE TATTOO 
Closing 4th April 
Transferring 8th April 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALI 


'Old Vie (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15. Sat. 2.30 
MACBETH 
SGNARELLE AND TARTUFFE 
THE MAGISTRATE 
Commencing 29th Apri! 
THE CENCI 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
COMEDIE FRANCAISE 
Until 4th April 
Commencing 6th Apri 
GHOSTS 
Flora Robson, Donald Wolfit, Ronald Lewis 


*TROVAL COURT (Sto. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALI 
Commencing 10th April 
GOD BLESS MUM 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka. Avis Bunnage, Nige! Davenport 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AUNTIE MAME 
Beatrice Lillie, Florence Desmond 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon, Sydney Tafler 


Performance during April 


*DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Commencing 16th April 
GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
Kay Hammond, John Clements 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Faith Brook 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. $.0 & 8.15 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF .... 
Alfred Marks, Naunton Wayne, Pamela Lane 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 
WOLFF'S CLOTHING 
Muricl Paviow, Derek Farr 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30 Sat. 5.15 & 8.14 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherton. Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrothe: 





Musicals 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 


Rex Harrison. Julie Andrews, Stanicy Holloway 


HER MAJESTY'S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
VALMOUTH 
Cleo Laine, Barbara Couper, Bett: Hardy 








THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0., Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
Theatre Workshop's Soho Musica! 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Daniel Massey, George Rose 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
Final performance 2nd May 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Sat. 2.30 
INTERNATIONAL VARIETY 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs: 6.15 and 8.50 
BLUE MAGIC 
Shirley Bassey, Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0 
LUDMILLA TCHERINA THEATRE BALLET 


TCOLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Commencing 16th Apri! 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 
Sadiecr’s Wells Opera 


‘COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Mat. Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET 
Commencing Ist April 
OPERA SEASON 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Commencing 13th Apri! 
TAMARA TOUMANOVA 


Four weeks season 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
CARMEN AMAYA SPANISH DANCERS 
Limited Season 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.4 
Val Parnell's 
* STARTIME ”’ 

A Fast Moving Spectacular 


FRANKIE VAUGHAN 
and Terrific Supporting Company 








going to a show? 


there’s only 
one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 


No more hunting through the 
telephone book—no more 

“ Sorry number engaged "—no 

more “ Sorry, we're full up ” because 
HYD 6000 puts you in touch with 
every Theatre, Concert or Sporting 
Event. 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


‘Pro et = 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & ACENTS 














THREE SHOWS YOU MUST SEE! 


In association with 
Leon Hepner and Cedric Levitt 


David Pelham 


presents 
DENIS LOTIS MARIE LOHR 
ADRIENNE CORRI 
JACK WATLING 


THE WORLD OF 
PAUL SLICKEY 


A new Musical Comedy 
Books and Lyrics by John Osborne 
Music by Christopher Whelen 


Opening in the West End on 
7th May at the Palace Theatre 


Book Now 
David Pelham and Hartney Arthur 


present 

LEO GENN 
CATHERINE LACEY 
RALPH MICHAEL 


THE HIDDEN RIVER 
A New Play by 
Ruth and Augustus Goetz 


Based upon the novel by 
Storm Jameson 


Opening in the West End in April 


David Pelham and Hartney Arthur 


present 


BEATRICE LILLIE 


as 
AUNTIE MAME 
The Comedy Hit by 
Lawrence and Lee 


Based on the novel by 
Patrick Dennis 


Adelphi Theatre, Strand 


For details please contact 
DAVID PELHAM 
144 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Cover Portrait Miles Malicson in Sganarelle 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





STANLEY PARKER presents Mai Zetterling 


@ An interesting study of Mai Zetterling in the role of Tekla ia Strindberg’s “ Creditors " at the 
Lyric Opera House, in which she scored a big success. Miss Zetterling was last seen in the 
West End m Anouith’s “ The Restless Heart atthe St. James's in 1957. 
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MAKE-UP by 
MAX FACTOR 








Over the Footlights 


HE recent quiet weeks in the West End 

are giving place to a livelier April dur- 
ing which new productions will include God 
Bless Mum, by Donald Howarth, at the 
Royal Court on the 10th. This play was 
originally a Sunday night production without 
decor under the title of Lady on a Baro- 
meter and is described as a play of mood set 
in a large Victorian house in the north of 
England. Margaret Johnston and John 
Fraser have leading roles and the play is 
directed by William Gaskill with a compo- 
site set designed by Sean Kenny. The new 
comedy by Lionel Hale, Gilt and Ginger- 
bread, which opens at the Duke of York’s 
on 16th April brings back John Clements 
and Kay Hammond to London. 


ON 29th April the Old Vic presents The 

Cenci, with Barbara Jefford as Beatrice. 
and Hugh Griffith, Veronica Turleigh and 
John Phillips in supporting roles. Shelley's 
rarely-produced play will be the last pro- 
duction of the Old Vic’s 1958/9 Season, 
which ends on 6th June. On 8th April the 


59 Theatre Company are presenting Brand, 
with Patrick MacGoohan in the lead, and on 
the 13th Tamara Toumanova and her part- 


ner Wladimir Oukhtomsky open their four- 
weeks season at Sadler’s Wells. An impor- 
tant April event, of course, is the opening of 
the hundredth season at Stratford-upon- 
Avon with Othello, in which Paul Robeson 
appears as the Moor. 

The highly successful war play The Long 
and The Short and The Tall transfers from 
the Royal Court to the New on the 8th, and 
during March plays presented too late for 
review have included Wolf's Clothing 
(Strand, 17th) and The Magistrate (Old Vic. 
18th). 


F special interest is the news that Sadler’s 

Well’s Opera will once again be seen 
in the West End proper when they present 
a new production of Johann Strauss’s opera 
Die Fledermaus at the London Coliseum on 
16th April. Christopher Hassall has made 
a new English version for the occasion and 
and choreography. 


The decor is by James Bailey. 


PETER COE, who was recently appointed resident 
producer of the Mermaid Theatre which, it is 
announced, will open on Thursday, 28th May with a 
musical play “‘Lock Up Your Daughters,’ based on 
Henry Fielding’s comedy “Justice Caught in His oun 
Trap.’ This boisterous Hogarthian satire on justice 
has had no professional production in this country 
since it was written in 1732. The play has been 
adapted by Bernard Miles with music and lyrics by 
Lauri Johnson and Lionel Bart and settings designed 
by Sean Kenny. 

Twenty-nine year old Peter Coe trained at the London 
School of Music and Dramatic Art. After working for 
over three years as an actor he was invited by the late 
Michael MacOwan, the principal, to rejoin LAMDA as 
producer and lecturer. Two years later he left to take 
up an appointment as director of productions at the 
Arts Theatre, Ipswich, and more recently held a similar 
post at the Queen's Theatre, Hornchurch. He has 
just returned from a two-months trip to India where he 
produced an all Indian cast in ‘Twelfth Night’ for 
the British Council, His production of “Lock Up 
Your Daughters’ will run at the Mermaid for about 


; R. C. Sheriff's “Journey's End”; “The 
Witch of Edmonton” by Dekker and Alec Guinness’s 
adaptation of “Great Expectations.” 

Negotiations are in progress for the rights of Bertolt 
Brecht’s “*Galileo”’; “‘Les Justes’ by Albert Camus and 
Maxwell Anderson's adaptation of “Cry the Beloved 
Country” by Alan Paton with music by Kurt Weill. 
Also planned are a series of late night concerts “for 
gentiemen only’? by Anthony Hopkins and Fritz Spiegel. 
In addition to evening performances, the Mermaid will 
offer lunch-time concerts, film shows and one-act plays. 


Wendy Toye is responsible for production 
The conductor will be Vilem Tausky 


but later performances will be conducted by William Reid. Other opera news is that a new 
production of Wagner's Parsifal is to be presented at Covent Garden on 15th May, produced 


by Herbert Graf with décor by Paul Walter and conducted by Rudolf Kemte. 


Meantime the 


new opera season opens or Ist April with Lucia di Lammermoor, in which Maiiwila Dobbs 
will sing the réle Lucia taken over from Joan Sutherland. The highly successful Turandot 
also returns to the repertory on 14th April with Amy Shuard and Hans Keart again in the 


leading réles. 


F.S. 





New Shows Reviewed 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 


** Creditors’’ and 
** The Cheats of Scapin” 


HE 59 Theatre Company are providing 

London with some rare theatrical ex- 
periences in their choice of drama. They 
have followed up the excellent production 
of Danton’s Death with Strindbere’s Cred. 
tors (only performed three times profession- 
ally in this country) and Otway’s version of 
Moliére’s The Cheats of Scapin (apparently 
not produced since 1812), and are to present 
Ibsen’s Brand on 8th April. It is to be 
hoped that all theatre-lovers will hasten to 
the Lyric and give their support to a really 
worthwhile venture. 

However, to begin with the worst, one 
cannot really blame those who walked out 
of the second play in the double bill for 
it would be kinder for all concerned (except- 
ing Peter Sallis and Patrick Wymark who 
almost made it bearable) to draw a veil 
over the performances on view in The 
Cheats of Scapin. Neither the production 
nor the setting helped very much and 
Otway’s very condensed version is in the 
opinion of this reviewer rather tiresome. 

Creditors was quite another matter. 
Excellently translated by Michael Meyer, 
produced by Casper Wrede and designed by 





* Creditors" and “ The Cheats of Scapin” 
—Lyric Opera House, 3rd March 

“The Buskers "—Arts, |2th March 

“Le Dindon "—Comeédie Francaise, Princes 
16th March 
(See also pages 24, 25) 











Malcolm Pride, this was worth walking all 
the way to Hammersmith for. The play is a 
very strong meat indeed and demands a 
great deal from the three protagonists and 
on the whole the actors rose splendidly to 
the occasion, 

It is a story of revenge. Adolf (Lyndon 
Brook), a crippled and weak artist whose 
will has been sapped by his wife Tekla (Mai 
Zetterling), receives a visit from Gustav 
(Michael Gough), her first husband, who, 
having been through the same mill and sur- 
vived, comes to take his revenge. Gustav 
by his magnetic personality is able to 
destroy any vestige of love Adolf still has 
for Tekla and also by suggestion causes him 
to have an epileptic fit. He then arranges 
things so that the unfortunate man over- 
hears his meeting with Tekla, during which 
his identity is revealed. This proves too 
much for Adolf who has a fit and dies at 
his wife’s feet. 

Mai Zetterling as Tekla, one of Strind- 
berg’s vampire women, gave a strong, full 
blooded and mature performance. Many of 
the mannerisms were dropped and all those 
fey girls were forgotten with this vibrant 
and really excellent portrayal. Lyndon 
Brook too was admirable as the unhappy 
Adolf but Michael Gough never really 
achieved that hypnotic quality required in 
playing Gustav. Strindberg. already in- 
fluenced by Nietzsche, saw in Gustav the 
man he would have liked to have been. 
strong and powerful, capable of influencing 
people’s behaviour. This is the way he 
would have liked to behave to his own 
actress wife, Siri von Essen, for whom, 
incredible as it may seem, he wrote the part 
of Tekla. Needless to say she refused to 
play the part. L.M 


” . 

“Ghosts” for the Princes 

Ronald Lewis as Oswald and Flora Robson as Mrs. 
Alving in a scene from the Old Vic production of 
Ibsen's play which will be the second presentation in 
the Peter Daubeny International Season at the Princes. 
The play, which opens on 6th April, is produced by 
John Fernald and Donald Wolfit, making a welcome 
return to the West End, will be seen in the rdle of 
Pastor Manders. ** Ghosts will be followed, on 4th 
May, by the Malmo City Theatre Company in * Faust.” 

(Picture by Angus McBean) 





ARTS 


The Buskers 


HIS appeared to be an exhumation of 

the familiar operatic story about 
mummers who act out their own private 
drama before an audience. To get it going 
there had to be a token audience within 
the play and a broken-down Crummles to 
present his wretched company to them. So 
long as the buskers were performing items 
from their repertoire they were very bad 
but the reality brought applause. This was 
probably the point of the play but it took 
a long time to reach it. Never could this 
applauded performance be repeated, because 
one of the principal actors had strangled 
another. This seemed not to be an act of 
private vengeance. The strangler was a 
newcomer to the company who, on learning 
the character of the other male lead, came 
instantly to the decision that he would be 
better dead and so despatched him as a 
moral duty. The mummers were supposed 
to be bad but, for the purpose of the Arts 
Theatre, they need not have been so bad 
as they were. 

The stiff, slow, humourless dialogue came 
over like a translation from a foreign author 
but it held attention. The play was back- 
ward-looking in its fancy and had little 
relation to life today. There were good 
performances from Gordon Gostelow as the 
Crummles figure and from Wendy Hutchin- 
son as his devoted daughter. Upon the 
inner stage attention was gratified by Patricia 
Jessel, though acting against type. Reginald 
Woolley’s setting seemed admirable for the 
play. Toby Robertson directed. 

It is of interest that the Arts Council 
thought so well of this play and a second 
play. Simon Asher, not yet produced, that 
they awarded the author Mr. Kenneth Jupp. 
a bursary of £500. H.G.M. 


PRINCES 
“*Le Dindon 


se 


their 


HE Comédie Francaise 
season with Jean Meyer's stylish and 


opened 


fast moving production of Georges Fey- 
deau’s Le Dindon, a play which proved to 
be even more amusing than Hotel Paradiso 
and Occupe-toi D' Amélie. 

Like all Feydeau’s comedies the plot is 
extremely intricate. Lucienne Vatelin, the 
respectable wife of a lawyer, is followed 
home by the amorous Pontagnac who turns 
out to be an old friend of her husband's. 
On learning that Pontagnac is married, 


“Gilt and Gingerbread” 


Kay Hammond and John Clements, who are to star 
in the new comedy by Lionel Hale which opens at the 
Duke of York's Theatre on 16th April. The play. 
which is presented by John Clements, is directed by 
Harold French with décor by Michael Weight and is 
the first modern comedy the Clements have done 
together since ** The Happy Marriage which enjoyed 
a year's rum at the same theatre. Other important 
parts are taken by Hugh Sinclair. Eileen Peel and 
Walter Fitzgerald. 


Tom Hustler—Dorothy 
Ltd.) 


(Picture by Wilding Portraits, 


Lucienne, who also has another admirer in 
Rédillon, swears that should she find out 
that Vatelin is unfaithful to her, she will 
revenge herself by taking a lover. Pontag- 
ac, learning that Vatelin is involved with 
an Englishwoman, Maggy Soldignac, betrays 
his friend to Lucienne. The second act 
moves to Room 39 in the Hotel Ultimus 
where everyone gets gloriously mixed up 
with everyone else and the constant comings 
and goings ensure that no one achieves their 
heart's desire. All ends happily for Lucienne 
and Vatelin while Potagnac finds himself 
the dupe, the turkeycock of the title. 

The company are a wonderful team, weav- 
ing their way through Feydeau’s intricacies 
with an incisiveness and clarity of character- 
isation that one has come to expect from 
this famous company. Jean Meyer is an 
excellent Vatelin; Micheline Doubet a 
delightful Lucienne and Jacques Charon a 


(Continued on page 16) 








Joan Sutherland in “ Lucia di Lammermoor ” 


@ A striking portrait of Joan Sutherland who scored a personal triumph in “ Lucia’ at Covent Garden. Miss 

Sutherland ts the second Australian soprano to sing this réle at the Garden—the first was Melba. She 

joined the company in 1952 and made her début as First Lady in ** The Magic Flute.” Since then she has 

sung some fifteen réles and another recent success was the Israelite Woman in Handel's * Samson.” 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 
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2A SE AO ERED. 


ne en ae 


The opening scene of the new production of * Lucia di Lammermoor ” 


at Covent Garden on 17th February In all 


Creative Artists in the Theatre 


which had its first performance 


his sets for this opera Zeffirelli admicably captured the 
romantic atmosphere of the Scott novel 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


by Elizabethe H C Corathiel 


21_—Franeo Zeftirelli 


T IS surely a matter of some significance 
that the most arresting new trends in the 
mounting of theatrical productions in recent 
years have sprung from men with cinemato- 
graphic experience—men like our own 
Michael Whitaker, whose Oscar-winning 
work in The Black Tulip lifted him in one 
move to the front rank of film art-directors, 
with incalculable consequences for his 
future in the entertainment world. 

The Russians have obviously grasped the 
importance of film technique and made 
magnificent use of it. Strangely enough, the 
boldest and most satisfying experiments 
have been applied, not so much to drama as 
to musical works. The treatment of Boris 
Gudonov on the screen may perhaps be 
taken as a typical example of the modern 
Russian approach. This film has _ been 
shown in London; unfortunately we have 
not yet had a recent “live” production of the 
Opera, from Russia, to compare with it. 
But we have seen the Bolshoi (which we 
have also been able to study on the screen) 
and it is very clear that film technique has 
been applied with telling effect in Russia 


to the Ballet. Liberties are even taken 
occasionally with the music in the interests 
of visual art; in Romeo and Juliet, for inr 
stance, whole passages were “ padded” with 
repeats, to make certain parts—like the Duel 
scene— more emphatic and effective. The 
audience, by and large, is rarely sufficiently 
expert to detect such deviations, and is 
therefore prepared to take them precisely 
as the producer means them to be taken. 
In Romeo and Juliet his expectations were 
justified up to the hilt; and though this pro- 
duction was in some respects strictly speak- 
ing more “cinematographic” than “balletic” 
in the classical sense, it gave complete 
artistic satisfaction. 

Something of the same kind applies to 
the psychological approach which the most 
advanced designer - producers nowadays 
bring to bear on Opera. The movement was 
given great impetus by Luchino Visconti, 
who produced and designed Don Carlos for 
Covent Garden last year; and it has been 
carr‘ed to new heights by Franco Zeffirelli, 
whose realisation of Lucia di Lammermoor 


(Continued on page 11) 





Above: Lucia (Joan Sutherland, kneeling) with Alisa, ber companion (Margreta Elkins), im the garden of Ravens- 


wood Castle after a secret meeting with ber lover, Edgardo, whom she has been forbidden to marry. Above 

right: Lecia’s brother Enrico (Geraint Evans) tricks his sister with a forged letter alleged to be from Edgardo, 

into marrying Arturo, the man of his choice, and, below, the scene in the Great Hall of the castle when Laecia 
is brought unwillingly to sign the marriage contract before the assembled wedding guests. 








Right: Three young members of the cast who were 
skilfully directed by Zeffirelli. 


is the outstanding artistic achievement of 
the current season. 

Franco Zeffirelli is still a young man, in 
his very early thirties. Young enough not 
to expect the choicest prizes of success to 
fall into his lap without working for them; 
young enough still to regard an opportunity 
of putting over his original ideas in a world- 
famed milieu like Covent Garden not as a 
right, but as a magnificent piece of good 
luck. Step by step he has been scaling the 
mountain of reputation, laboriously chisel- 
ling each tread. and consistently applying to 
each new problem lessons learnt in the film 
studio. La Cenerentola at the Scala, Milan, 
in 1954; L’/taliana in Algeri for the same 
house in the following year, both of them 
subsequently taken to Holland for the 
annual Netherlands Music Festival. Then 
the production of Falstaff, specially for the 
Dutch, in 1956; and the next year // Turco 
in Italia specially for the Edinburgh Festival. 
All these marked definite stages of progress; 
but the most important of them all was the 
Scottish experience, from the point of view 
of his own artistic development. It led 
directly to the invitation to present Lucia 
at Covent Garden. 

The cinematographic approach may 
perhaps be summed up in one word: 
movement. To the producer with a cine- 
matographic mind, nothing can be more 
abhorrent than the prima donna pouring out 
arias without a gesture beyond the range of 
a Stationary puppet, or the too-too-solid 
tenor varying his stance only to give his flail- 
like arms an occasional liberty of movement. 
It may seem strange that, when it comes to 
opera, a producer like Zeffirelli should take 
delight in tackling a melodramatic work 
like Lucia di Lammermoor, which is associ- 
ated in most people’s minds with the forced 
and unnatural emphasis belonging to the 
much-derided melodramag of our grand- 
parents’ day. But it was’ precisely because 
it offered so many opportunities of breaking 
away from accepted conventions, Signor 
Zeffirelli explained, that he welcomed with 
open arms the opportunity of mounting it 
at Covent Garden. The fact that he com- 
bined in his own person the separate 
functions of designer, director and con- 


(Continued overieaf) 


Right: The tragic scene in Act Ill-—the mad scene 

in which Lucia, who has lost her reason and murdered 
her husband, staggers down to the Hall and there 
enacts an imaginary wedding service with Edgardo. 
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ductor, undoubtedly made certain that his 
ideas would find expression in undiluted 
form (a circumstance which can be excel- 
lent when the man combining all these 
responsibilities happens to be a genius!). 

Youth, too, was on Signor Zeffirelli’s side. 
Watching him at rehearsal, with his quick 
flashes of inspiration, and his explosive, 
Italian manner of acting upon them instantly, 
one marvelled at the superabundance of 
energy that enabled him to keep going at 
such a pace! 

If movement is the essence of the cine- 
matographic director's approach, that of the 
designer working in solid masses and human 
“ puppets” on a live stage is undoubtedly 
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atmosphere, and here Signor Zeffirelli admits 
that he had literally soaked himself in the 
period he was dealing with before ever 
putting brush to paper on the first elemen- 
tary approaches to design. 

From his earliest youth he has been a 
student of the Romantic Movement which 
was a fruit of the Humanism that emerged 
from the French Revolution. The Roman- 
tics can be taken quite seriously, Signor 
Zeffirelli maintains. They laid themselves 
open to caricature only when their senti- 
ments became forced and insincere. Melo- 
drama, therefore, did not become ridiculous 
until it had ceased to be informed by 
genuine feeling. 

Signor Zeffirelli went direct to Scott to 
get to the realism of the ancient story, and 
since that literary masterpiece was the pro- 
duct of authentic feeling and thought, he 
found in it that human element which 1s 
so often under-estimated. Approached from 
this angle, the musical work, which for a 
century had been regarded as little more 
than a vehicle for the artist singing Lucia, 
became in his hands a moving spectacle of 
unparalleled passion and power. 

To give the whole work unity and balance, 
he called atmosphere to his aid—and here 
the weeks he spent in Scotland, studying 
Edinburgh Castle, Linlithgow Castle and 
others in every mood induced by variations 
of weather, proved immensely serviceable. 
He pays London audiences the compli- 
ment of believing that they reacted in the 
way they did to Covent Garden's Lucia 
because all this was a part of Britain's 
cultural tradition—a heritage that no other 
country can claim. That is perhaps an over- 
generous sharing of credit. It is no more 
“natural” for a Southerner to grasp in- 
tuitively the dour aspect of the Highland 
soul than it is for a Latin to do so—in fact 
many a Scot will declare that there is more 
sympathy between the Gallic and Scottish 
temperament than any mere Sassenach can 
ever know! Be that as it may, Zeffirelli, by 
his own blend of inspiration and realism, by 
his film-director’s talent in “ coaching,” 
by his insistence that his principals shall 
really act and that each individual member 
of the enormous cast, even down to the most 
insignificant page, shall enter the drama as 
if living it and consistently sustain an allotted 
part, never “stepping out of ” character, has 
broken down the barriers of stale convention 
and turned Lucia di Lammermoor into a 
human drama which will live long in the 
memory of all who witness it. * 








Jo 


Have you forgotten that I'm leaving school this week? 


Frances Cuka as Jo and Avis Bunnage as Helen, her mother, in a scene from Act I. 


“A Taste of Honey”’ 


HELAGH DELANEY’S play, written 
when she was only nineteen, and 
first produced by Theatre Workshop at 
Theatre Royal, Stratford E., before trans- 
ferring to Wyndhams on 10th February last, 


has created tremendous interest in the West 
End. The company of five give brilliant per- 
formances and the play is directed by Joan 


Littlewood and designed by John 


(Pictures by David Sim) 


Bury. 








Jo Here's your coffee 

Excuse me if I interrupted 

something I'm sorry if 

the crockery isn’t’ very 

elegant, but it’s all we've 
got 





An early scene from 
the pl which takes 
place in a sordid fur- 
nished flat in Salford 
Jo, a teenage school- 
girl unloved by her 
flighty, semi - whore 
mother, Helen, meets 
for the first time her 
mother’s vulgar boy 
friend Peter (Nigel 
Davenport). Jo’s ado- 
lescent romanticism is 
offended by her 
mother’s sordid liai- 
son with a younger 
man and is not 
appeased when her 
mother announces 
they are to be married 
Meantime, Jo has met 
a coloured boy, who 
wastes no time in tak- 
ing advantage of the 
girl’s fey innocence 


The opening scene of 
Act 2. It is summer, 
some months later 
Jo’s mother had final- 
ly deserted her young 
daughter, and the col- 
oured boy, a naval 
rating, has gone off 
to sea. Jo, by now 
obviously pregnant 
has been befriended 
by a young art student 
Geoffrey (Murray 
Melvin) and in the 
scene, left, they have 
just returned to the 
flat from the fair 
ground. Geoffrey, a 
somewhat effeminate 
young man, realising 
Jo’s plight, decides to 
stay in the flat and 
see her through her 
trouble. 
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Jo: 1 said get him out of here, Helen 


Geoffrey, thinking Jo needs her mother at this time, sends for Helen, but the visit, thanks to 


Peter’s untimely arrival, proved disastrous, 


and Helen 


rs — 4 
MMi, 


ax 
to » 


His breath smells 


leaves again with her drunken 


companion 


Jo: You haven't mentioned my home dressmaking 


Below: Some months later Jo, wearing a home- 
made nightdress, is seen in one of her hilarious 
moods. But as her time draws near she grows 
frightened and longs for her mother. All this 
time Geoffrey has cared for her like a woman 


Helen: 1 think I might be expected to know cnough to 

help my daughter at a time like this 

Not unexpectedly deserted by Peter, Helen 

comes back for good, and wastes no time in 

getting rid of the faithful Geoffrey. A moment 
towards the end of the play. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd) 

brilliantly funny Pontagnac, Denise Noel 
is very amusing as the English woman 
Maggy. 

Robert Hirsch as Rédillon is quite out- 
standing and the scene in which Lucienne 
comes to him to be avenged and he is too 
fatigued to fulfil her wishes is, owing to 
his quite delightful performance, one of the 
high spots of the evening. 

The décor and costumes by Suzanne 
Lalique, are, however, extremely disappoint- 
ing. Drab in colour and old fashioned in 
design, they add nothing to an otherwise 
sparkling production. L.M, 
SADLER’S WELLS 
**Rusalka” 


ae ge Dvorak wrote eight operas 
besides The Water-Nymph, none ot 
them is even mentioned in the Earl of Hare- 
wood's revised edition of Kobbé’s Complete 
Opera Book, in which Dvorak’s name 
appears once only in a parenthesis. This is 
most misleading of his talent as an operatic 
composer, of which I was lucky enough to 
have a foretaste when singing in the Oxford 
University Operatic Society's production of 
Kate and the Devil more years ago than I 
care to recall. 


The libretto, by Jaroslav Kvapil, a whilom 
director of the National Theatre in Prague, 
has been Englished by Christopher Hassall, 
who has retained the Czech title. As a witty 
colleague has remarked, operas about water- 
nymphs consist of thin nymphs who dance 
and fat nymphs who sing, and this devastat- 
ing observation obtruded and almost spoiled 
the pleasure which Dvorak’s melodious score 
and Wendy Toye’s lovely production com- 
bined to evoke. Half the fun came from the 
ingenious décor (by James Bailey) who not 
only re-created a shimmering lake's surface 
on stage but also all but managed to make 
one believe that the coming and going fairies 
had access to and from the cellarage without 
the use of well-oiled stage-traps. The 
other half was duly assured by the lyricism 
of the music, the virtuosity of Joan Ham- 
mond’s lyric-dramatic soprano in the title- 
role, and the magical orchestral control 
exercised by the Czech-born conductor, 
Vilem Tausky. 

Let us hope that the enterprise of the 
directors of Sadler's Wells—whom ill-judged 
criticism quite wrongly blamed for staging 
the first English professional production of 
Rusalka—will earn them ever more popular 
audiences for this notable example of a 
popular art-form. 
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A scene from Tartuffe. Tartuffe (Derek Francis) assumes an air of disgust on viewing the maid 
Dorine’s style of dress. (Christine Finn as Dorine.) 


‘Soanarelle” and “Tartuffe” at the Old Vic 


@ The Moliére double bill shows the young company at the Old Vic to good 
advantage and makes a pleasant change from the more sombre offerings of 
the current season. Both plays are freely adapted by Miles Malleson with costumes 
by Michael Baldwin and attractive and elegant settings by Patrick Robertson. 
“Tartuffe” is directed by Douglas Seale, who also produced “The Magistrate,” the 
famous Pinero comedy, which oo = 18th March, with Michael Hordern as 
r. Posket. 
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The action takes place in 
the Paris home of 
Monsieur Orgon, a 
rich merchant who has 
fallen completely under 
the spell of the seemingly 
devout Tartuffe. How- 
ever, when his_ bene- 
factor’s back is turned, 
Tartuffe loses no time in 
making passionate § ad- 
vances to Orgon's wife, 
Elmire (Pauline Jameson). 


Below: Dorine endeav 
ours to end a_ lovers’ 
quarrel between Valere 
(John Barcroft) and Mari- 
ane (Silvia Francis), his 
betrothed and Orgon’s 
daughter. Orgon has 
made up his mind that his 
daughter shall = marry 
Tartuffe, in spite of his 
previous promise to 
Valere. 











Cleante (Charles West), 
Elmire’s brother, who has long 
seen through the scoundrel’'s 
outward show of piety, makes 
a final entreaty to Tartuffe to 
abandon his project of marry- 
ing Mariane. But Tartuffe, 
more securely than ever in 
Orgon’s favour, laughs at him. 


Elmire, striving to save her 
husband and her daughter 
from the machinations of Tar- 
tuffe, tells Orgon of the 
wretch’s amorous advances 
and, having made an assigna- 
tion with her would-be lover, 
forces her husband to hide 
under the table and witness 
the scene. Tartuffe, closing his 
eyes to embrace the seemingly 
compliant Elmire, comes face 
to face with the outraged hus- 
band. Tartuffe leaves, swearing 
revenge, and Orgon realises 
with horror that having made 
over his house to the deceiver, 
he is very much in his power. 
(Gerald James as Monsieur 
Orgon.) 











Above: Loyale (Norman Scace, centre), a bailiff, arrives with orders from Tartuffe to serve a writ 

on M. Orgon. Also in the picture are Flipote (Jean Conroy, in doorway), Madame Pernefle, 

Orgon’s mother (Rosalind Atkinson, on sofa) and Damis, Orgon’s son (Barrie Ingham, second 

from right). Below: The final scene of the play. Tartuffe’s scheming has at last been unmasked 
and he is arrested at the King’s command. 

















“Seanarelle” 


@ Scenes from the shorter 
of the two plays, pro- 
duced by Miles Malleson. 


The action takes place in 
the street outside Sganarelle’s 
house in Paris. Gorgibus 
(Derek Francis) is put out 
because his daughter Celie 
(Christine Finn) refuses to 
marry the son of his rich 
friend. She is already be- 
trothed to Lelie, with her 
father’s consent previously 
given, and will not give him 
up. She is very distressed, 
however, because Lelie, who 
is out of Paris, has not ans- 
wered her letter calling for 
help. 


Mme. Sganarelle (Pauline 
Jameson), who has found the 
locket containing the picture 
of Lelie, dropped by Celie, 
is delighted to find the 
handsome young man asleep 
outside her window. Lelie 
(Barrie Ingham), after many 
mishaps on the road has 
finaily reached Paris, but, 
unable to find Celie and 
overcome by worry, hunger 
and fatigue, he had sat down 
to rest. 











Left: Sganarelle (Miles Mal- 
leson) already suspicious 
after finding the locket in 
his wife’s possession, is 
aghast at the sight of her 
kissing Lelie in his own 
house. This incident, inno 
cent in itself, is the beginning 
of many misunderstandings 
in which Sganarelle thinks 
himself a cuckold and Lelie 
and Celie both believe the 
other to have been false to 
their vows 


Below: A moment towards 
the end of the play. All mis- 
understandings are cleared 
up and the general rejoicing 
is interrupted by the return 
of Lelie’s servant (John Scar- 
borough), crazy with thirst 
Extreme left, Rosalind 
Atkinson as Celie’s old 
nurse. 














Whispers from 
the Wings .,...” 
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HE names of Molitre and Malleson are 

practically synonymous on the English- 
speaking stage because most of the Moliétre 
plays we have seen in recent years have been 
so entertainingly adapted from the original 
French by Miles Malleson. At the moment, 
Sganarelle and Tartuffe are in the repertoire 
of the Old Vic and down at the Bristol Old 
Vic Mr. Malleson has given much pleasure 
with his adaptations of School for Wives, 
The Prodigious Snob from Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, and The Slave of Truth from 
Le Misanthrope. 

In other words, British playgoers have 
to thank Mr. Malleson for giving them a 
genuine taste of Moliére in their native 
tongue—and it all happened by chance. 
About ten years ago Mr. Malleson was given 
a volume of Moliére as a present. He reads 
French quite well, but would be the last 
to regard himself as a scholar or an expert 
in the language. 

This handsome gift had the French text 
on the right-hand page and a literal English 
translation on the left. So when Mr. 
Malleson ran into difficulties with rare idio- 
matic use of French, he could glance over 
to the opposite page for help. He read The 
Miser first of all and enjoyed it so much 
that he thought it a pity that the play could 
not be seen by playgoers in this country. 
He studied the English translation, but it 
was useless from a theatrical point of view. 
In any case, it was only intended for the 
use of students studying the text for 
academic purposes. 

So, by way of an experiment, Mr. Mal- 
leson decided to translate a single page of 
The Miser into actatle English, using his 
own knowledge of French, and seeking the 
assistance of the word-for-word translation 
whenever he found it heloful. He was 
pleased with the result and went on to 
freely adapt the entire play. His aim was 
to capture the atmosphere of the Moliére 
comedy and to write dialogue in everyday 
English which could be acted quite natur- 
ally by players of today. He succeeded 
almost beyond his dreams, when his version 
of The Miser was accepted by the Old Vic 
and played at the New in 1950, with Mr. 
Malleson himself playing Harpagon. Diana 
Churchill, Angela Baddeley, Paul Rogers 
and Leo McKern were also in the produc- 
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Miles Mall 





tion which was directed by Tyrone Guthrie. 

The success of The Miser, which was sub- 
sequently published and played by two 
hundred different companies in various parts 
of the English-speaking world, encouraged 
Mr. Malleson to proceed with adaptations 
of the other plays and at this very moment 
he is working on Le Malade Imaginaire. 
He has succeeded in making Moliére easy 
to act in the modern idiom, having ap- 
proached the plays from the actor’s point 
of view. Being an actor himself, he knows 
instinctively when a line is good or bad to 
project. 

As an actor, too, Mr. Malleson likes the 
Moliére plays. Moliére wrote the sort of 
part which gives an actor a chance to let 
himself go and give a larger-than-life per- 
formance that seems to fill the theatre. In 
that respect, playing in his comedies is a 
richly rewarding experience for the actor. 

Moliére, the man, has also fascinated Mr. 
Malleson. He was a cultured fellow, who 
tecame one of Louis XIV’s closest friends 
and as an actor Mr. Malleson thinks he 
must have had much in common with 
Charles Chaplin. He had large eyes, a 
mobile mouth and played downtrodden 
characters with infinite pathos. 

He was a modern actor in his own day, 
when he broke away from the stilted tradi- 
tional manner used in declaiming Corneille 
and Racine. He approached the theatre 
realistically by creating and acting real 

(Continued on page 48) 





“Le Dindon ” Above: A scene from Georges Feydeau’s hilarious comedy, the opening 
production of the Comédie Frangaise Season at the Princes. In the picture, L to R, are 
Yvonne Gaudeau, Micheline Boudet, Jean Meyer, Jean-Louis Le Goff, Jacques Charon, 
Georges Baconnet and Robert Hirsch. Le Dindon is directed by Jean Meyer with décor and 

costumes by Suzanne Lalique. (Photos by Bernand, Paris) 


La Comedie Francaise at the princes 


ay 


Les 
Femmes 
Savantes"’ 


Left: Ber- 
nard Dhéran 
and Miche- 
line Boudet 
in Moliére’s 
comedy. 

This was 
the last play 
written by 
the great 
French play- 
wright, hav- 
ing been first 
performed in 
1672. This is 
a new pro- 
duction by 
Jean Meyer, 
with décor 
and cos- 
tumes by 
Suzanne 

Lalique 








“* Les Fourberies de Scapin "’ 


Above: Robert Hirsch and 

Georges Baconnet in an amusing 

moment from the Moliére farce, 

which is produced by Jacques 

Charon with décor and costumes 
by Robert Hirsch. 


@ Scenes from the four plays 

forming the repertory of the 
Comédie Francaise visit, which 
opened Peter Daubeny’s 1959 
Drama Season at the Princes 
Theatre on 16th March. This is the 
first time the Comédie Francaise 
has appeared in this country since 
their season at the St. James’s 
Theatre in 1953, and on _ this 
occasion Peter Daubenny presents 
this famous company in association 

with Albert Sarfati. 


“Un Caprice ”’ 


Yvonne Gaudeau and Lise Dela- 
mare in a moment from Alfred de 
Musset’s play which is produced 
by Maurice Escande with décor 
and costumes by Suzanne Lalique. 
This play is given in a double bill 
with Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
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Above: 


fessor, in “ Thermopylae,” the 
mew play by H. C. Branner, 
directed at the Royal Theatre, 
Copenhagen, by Anna Borg, with 
décor by Helge Refn. 


Right: A scene from Shake- 
speare’s “As You Like It,” 
showing Lily Weiding as Rosalind 
and Jérgen Reenberg as Orlando. 
Also presented at the Royal 
Theatre, Copenhagen, the play 
is directed by John Price, with 
décor by Svend Johansen, music 
by Emil Reesen, and choreo- 
graphy by Frank Schau‘uss. 
(Pictures by Nydtskov) 


MEMBER of the company of the 

Theatre Royal, Copenhagen, with a 
few interruptions, since 1911, the septu- 
agenarian Poul Reumert has again scored a 
bull’s-eye with his penetrating interpretation 
of the liberal-minded university Professor, 
Stefan, who tries, without success, to stand 
aside from the ideological struggle in Nazi- 
occupied Denmark, in H. C. Branner’s new 
play, Thermopylae. Those who have seen 
the master comedian, Poul Reumert, as 
Polonius or in this season's revival of 
Christian Hostrup’s The Folk over the 
Road, in which he appears as young and 
as sprightly as when he first played the part 
of the foolish and unwanted suitor, Lieut. 
von Buddinge, thirty years ago, would be 
astonished and profoundly moved by the 
psychological insight revealed in his tragic 
performance in Branner’s play, his first, by 
the way, to have its premitre in Denmark. 
Branner’s first two plays, The Riding-Master 
and The Judge (which has been done by 





Branner’s New Play 
in 
Copenhagen 
by 
Ossia Trilling 


the BBC), had their premiéres at the Royal 


Theatre in Sweden. With Thermopylae, 
despite some ambiguities and obscurities of 
intention, which the production of Anna 
Borg (Poul Reumert’s wife in real life) does 
not help to clarify, Branner can claim to 
be considered the most important contem- 
porary Danish playwright. 

Stefan, who egotistically believes in free- 
dom of conscience, has forced his intellectual 
children to think and live freely and when 
the war comes, Kaj and Axell, whose names 
sufficiently recall those of Cain and Abel 
to suggest parallels, find themselves on 
opposite sides in the fight. When Kaj, a 
resistance fighter, shoots his brother, Axell, 
his free-thinking father recites the Lord’s 
Prayer over his corpse and goes out to suffer 
martyrdom at the hands of the Gestapo. 
The human dilemma exposed by Branner 
is no less important today because it is set 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Above: A scene from “ The Lovers of Teruel,” adapted and 

produced by Raymond Rouleau with choreography by Dimitri 

Parlic and Mitko Sparembiek, with Ludmilla Tcherima (centre); 

as the tragic Isa. Right: Ludmilla Tcherina, who with her com- 

pany opened a four-and-a-half weeks’ season at the Cambridge 
on 19th March. 


Ludmilla Teherina’s 
Theatre Ballet 


at the Cambridge 


Below lett: Teherina and Stevan Grebel in ** Gunpowder Flash,”’ 

written and directed by Jean Renoir with choreography by Paul 

Goubé and settings and costumes by Ludmilla Tcherina. Righi 

Ludmilla Tcherina rehearsing a scene from “The Lovers of 
Teruel "* with Vassili Sulich. 




















HE last time I saw King Lear I met Ray 
Powell in the interval. “ Whenever I 
see the Fool in this play,” he murmured, 
“I wish I had been an actor!” “No one 
wishes it more than I do! ” I replied. 

Whenever I watch this matchless dancing 
actor in the Royal Ballet’s production of 
John Cranko’s enchanting dance-drama, The 
Lady and the Fool, 1 am conscious that the 
theatre lost a magnificent actor when Ray 
Powell decided to become a_ character 
dancer. 

Unforgettable are those moments of 
sheer pathos when he sits on the steps, real- 
ising the rapidly-deepening love between his 
brother-clown and the Lady. The grave 
situation could well mean the collapse of all 
his happiness and a subsequent life of grim 
loneliness. At one point the mere thought 
of it is too much for him—he can no longer 
bear to look at them. Few artists, whether 
actors or dancers, could express such a 
wealth of feeling with such economy of 
gesture and facial expression. 

It so happens that this part of Bootface 
in The Lady and the Fool is Ray Powell’s 
favourite. “It is a perfect half-and-half 


réle,” he says, “half-acting and half-dancing, 
and it goes right through the ballet, from 
It is always a pleasure 


beginning to end. 













Ray 
Powell: 
a 
Dancing 
Fool 


by 


Eric Johns 


Ray Powell in his favourite réle of 
Bootface ia John Cranko’s ballet “ The 
Lady and the Fool,” 


(Portrait by Bryan Ashbridge) 





to know | am going to dance it, no matte 
how I happen to be feeling at the time. If 
a dancer has one good rdéle in his repertoire. 
which gives him complete satisfaction and 
no worry, he can count himself a lucky 
man!” 

Abstract ballets do not appeal to Mr 


Powell. “I don’t like being a step,” he 
explains, quite simply. People appeal to 
him, people of every age and every period, 
people who range from the courtiers at the 
Sleeping Beauty's palace to the thugs of the 
Gorbals, The enormous satisfaction of 
being a dancer, as far as Mr. Powell is con- 
cerned, lies in creating realistic characters 
out of dance movements, while paying 
meticulous attention to make-up and the 
manner in which costumes are worn. 

Mr. Powell is very fond of Carabosse, the 
Wicked Fairy in The Sleeping Beauty. She 
is wicked, but at the same time she has a 
blinding grotesque beauty and beneath all 
that hideous facade she is just like any other 
woman who has become bitter through 
frustration and lack of affection. “ Though 
Carabosse is such a short part,” says Mr 
Powell, “it is extremely exhausting, as so 
much has to be created in such a short space 
of time. Most dancers are panting by the 
time they make their exit, after dancing this 




















mime rdle, which I consider the best in all 
classical ballet. To become another person 
on the stage means work, even though it 
may not entail much actual dancing. That 
is why mime is so surprisingly tiring.” 

The Gentleman with a Rope, one of the 
creatures in the madhouse in the last scene 
of The Rake’s Progress, is another of Mr. 
Powell’s great performances. He stares at 
the length of rope in his hand and as he 
begins to move, it takes on a variety of 
terrifying shapes in his disordered mind. “I 
would not care if no one clapped after 
that performance,” he admitted. “ Perhaps 
complete silence would be the greatest com- 
pliment an audience could pay after witnes- 
sing that poignant situation.” 

When Mr. Powell is on stage, a glance in 
his direction is always rewarding, even at 
moments when the limelight is on other 
dancers. Manrzelle Angot never fails to 
bore me, no matter who dances the leading 
roles, but it is always a comfort to look 
at the programme and discover Mr. Powell 
is dancing the minor part of the Chief of 
Police. He is a jolly litthke man with a 
paunch and it is enough to watch him beam- 
ing with pleasure—purring with delight 


just standing still, with a pretty girl on either 
side of him. That is every bit as creative 


Ray Powell as Punchinello 
* Veneziana.”’ 


in Andree Howard's 
(Photo by Baron) 


as the dancing of Bootface or Carabosse. 
Mr. Powell has a keen eye for minute detail 
and no réle is too small for him to create 
and enjoy. 

On nights when Mr. Powell is not dancing, 
he is often discovered at the theatre—fre- 
quently at the Old Vic. That is one reason 
why his dancing takes the form of character 
creation. He has no patience with dancers 
who never go to a theatre, except to see 
other ballet performances. “By watching 
John Gielgud,” he said, “1 learned how an 
artist can remain motionless on the stage 
and still be Somebody. By going to plays I 
have appreciated how actors build up a 
scene and then proceed to keep it alive. 
Dancers should make theatregoing part of 
their studies. It is a mistake to get caught 
up with steps and see nothing in ballet 
beyond the mechanics of dancing. That is 
not entertainment, in my estimation, and 
unless dancers succeed in making a ballet 
performance entertaining, they have failed 
in their job. They have not moved beyond 
the confines of the classroom.” 

Originally, Ray Powell thought he would 
like to be a stage designer, but his work did 
not meet with much encouragement. So he 
joined the Sadler’s Wells Ballet School 


(Continued overleaf) 


Carabosse in ‘“ The 
(Photo by Paul Wilson) 








Ray Pewell: 
A Dancing Foo} 


(Contd.) 


Ray Powell as he ap- 
peared as the Grave 
Digger in the ballet 
* Hamiet’’ by Robert 
Helpmann. 


(Photo by Roy Round) 


Mr. Powell as the 
Marriage Broker in 
Frederick Ashton’s 
“Madame Chrysan- 
theme.”’ 


(Photo by Baron) 





during the war and after a mere six months’ 
training, he was whipped into the company, 
because most of the male dancers were in 
the Forces. His first job was carrying 
Margot Fonteyn’s train in The Sleeping 
Beauty at the New Theatre. 

Then Leo Kersley left the company, 
after the second performance of Hamlet, 
and Ray Powell was given the part of the 
Grave-digger, which he has been dancing 
with great distinction ever since. This part 
put him on the right road and provided him 
with an ambition—to be a character dancer. 
He obviously had the makings of one and 
by sheer hard work, backed up by vivid 
imagination and rare intelligence, he has 
tecome one of the greatest character dancers 
in contemporary ballet—not forgetting the 
American, French and Russian companies. 

One of these days I hope a sensitive 
choreographer will decide to make a ballet 
out of King Lear. The Royal Ballet has a 
ready-made cast at his disposal, with Leslie 
Edwards in the title-rdle, Julia Farron as 
Goneril, Gerd Larsen as Regan, Anya 
Linden as Cordelia and, I need hardly add, 
Ray Powell as the Fool. 


—— 
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Branoner’s New Play Copenhagen (Contd.) 


in terms of pre-war and wartime Denmark. 
One of the play's most effective scenes is 
played by Poul Reichardt as the cynical 
artist Christopher, whose name also has a 
symbolical allusion. Jérgen Reenberg (a 
notable Hamlet) and Henning Moritzen 
make convincing the struggle between the 
elder and the younger brother, and their 
love for one another. 

Jérgen Reenberg also appears to good 
effect as Orlando in a colourful production 
by John Price (who gets his name from his 
English ancestors) of As You Like It, 
appearing opposite a most fetching Rosa- 
lind, played by Lily Weiding (the wife of 
Mogens Wieth). In this, Poul Reichardt, 
whom I once heard sing delightfully in 
La Belle Héléne, makes Touchstone into a 
truly melancholy but wholly attractive 
character. The Arden scenes are stylistic- 
ally treated and the Royal Theatre’s ballet 
provides an interlude that might have been 
designed by Bournonville himself. Among 
the twelve plays staged annually by “ Det 
Kongelige” are, this year: Juno and the 
Paycock, Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, the perennial Danish fantasy 
Elverhéj by Heiberg, Anouilh’s Ornifle, and 
H.M.S. Pinafore. With an equal number 
of operas and ballets by the opera and 


ballet companies, conditions on the two 
stages, one dating from 1874 and another 
from 1930, (and backstage) are cramped. 
An adjoining site has been acquired for a 
new and separate modern operahouse with 
its own workshops and rehearsal rooms. 
This will make for greater efficiency, raise 
artistic standards in all departments, and 
enable the yearly state subsidy of 9 million 
crowns (£450,000), out of which the 1,100 
artists and staff are paid, to be used to 
better advantage. * 
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THE THEATRE OF 


ERTOLT BRECHT 


John Willett 


Here is the first book to show the full 
scope of Brecht’s work as playwright, 
producer, thinker and poet. It is, too, 
a guide to the whole body of Brecht’s 
writing and a critical study of his style 
and his theory. There are over a hundred 


illustrations. 
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Above: A lake in the forest. The nymph Rusalka (Joan Hammond) rises out of the water 

and tells her father, the Spirit of the Lake (Howell Glynne), that she has fallen in love with 

a mortal Prince and that she longs to be human so as to know his love. Below: Rusalka, 

transformed into a beautiful woman by the witch, Jezibaba, at the price of being dumb, meets 
the Prince (Charles Craig) in the forest. 


“Rusalka” 


@ Scenes from Dvorak’s 

opera which had its first 
performance at Sadler's 
Wells on 18th February in 
an English version by Chris- 
topher Hassall, with settings 
by James Bailey and pro- 
duction and choreography 
by Wendy Toye. Vilem 
Tausky conducted. “Rus- 
alka” like “Ondine,” is the 
fairy tale of the water 
nymph who becomes a 
mortal but who must return 
to the depths should her 

lover deceive her. 








Above: The garden of the Prince’s Palace. The Prince and his bride-to-be receive the 
courtiers’ welcome. 


Below left: The Prince is already cooling towards the unhappy dumb 
The 


Rusalka and finds the charms of the Foreign Princess (Joan Stuart) more to his taste. 
Prince proves untrue and the Sp'rit of the Lake rises out of the fountain to seize back his 


daughter. Below right: The Forester (Joseph Ward) and the Kitchen Boy (Anna Pollak) 
are terrified when they see the Spirit of the Lake. 























HE three principal offerings of the 
month on Broadway added up to rather 
a strange assortment. There was Noél 
Coward’s Look After Lulu, an old French 
farce adapted from Georges Feydeau’s 
Occupe-toi d’ Amélie. There was A Majority 
of One, sentimental comedy which put inter- 
national relations on a personal axis joining 
Brooklyn, New York, and Tokyo, Japan. 
And there was The Rivalry, which isn’t 
really a play at all, but dramatises a crucial 
period in the history of the United States. 

Elsewhere, it is sad to report that Fay 
Compton's first stage appearance in New 
York in thirty years was attended by failure. 
She was starred in God and Kate Murphy, 
Irish drama by Kieran Tunney and John 
Synge seen in Britain some years ago under 
the title, A Priest in the Family. Treated 
respectfully, but with lack of strong enthusi- 
asm, by the first-night critics, this story 
involving mis-directed mother love could 
not find an audience. 

Fact was that Miss Compton's réle of a 
woman who resorts to trickery and harm- 
ful deceit to achieve priesthood for her 
unwilling son, seemed cloudily written. Save 
for one or two effective scenes, it never 
came convincingly to life, despite an intelli- 
gent performance. Maureen Delany scored 
a personal hit with her comic rendition of a 
bibulous busybody. 

Mr. Coward's Look After Lulu was given 
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Echoes from 
Broadway 


New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


by 
Ranald Savery 


& 
Left: Arsenio Trinidad, Gertrude Berg and 
Cedric Hardwicke in a scene from “A 


Majority of One” at the Shubert Theatre. 
(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


an eye-filling production by means of cos- 
tumes and settings from Cecil Beaton’s 
extravagant imagination. Taking his visual 
cue from the period of a half-century ago, 
Mr. Beaton overwhelmed the stage with 
ladies in hats that were nothing less than 
monumental, and gowns of opulent colours 
and materials. Cyril Ritchard staged the 
piece on a high-compression pitch. It’s one 
of those situation comedies where contrived 
plottings mount upon confused misunder- 
standings. 

George Baker, imported from England 
for the festivities, played a somewhat thick- 
headed but honourable young man in love 
with Lulu, Lady-of-Paris (Tammy Grimes) 
who has a difficult time shaking a number 
of other men out of her boudoir. Roddy 
McDowall portrayed a crafty youth en- 
deavouring to cement his relations with a 
duchess by marrying some one else in order 
to inherit a fortune. Kurt Kasznar was 
seen as a wealthy prince from a comic-opera 
European country (oh, where are they 
now?), consumed with desire for brief 
romance with Lulu. Polly Rowles, an adept 
comedienne, peeked out from behind and 


under Mr. Beaton’s glamorous wrappings 
to deliver some deeply-voiced lines for 
considerable comic effect. 

This all sounds as though it might be 


great fun, but it missed on two important 
counts. Mr. Coward neglected to bolster 














the antics of the story with any great 
amount of genuine wit and humour. And 
somehow the essence of French farce, so 
difficult to define but so easy to recognise, 
was largely non-apparent. The elegantly- 
garbed cast went through all the frenzied 
motions. There were moments of zany 
laughter, but the impacts were scattered. 
Suspicion mounted that only the French 
can be depended upon to write and act 
French farce successfully. 

A Majority of One is the work of Leonard 
Spigelgass, veteran writer for the films. It 
was his fancy to throw together a middle- 
aged, middle-class, Jewish-American widow, 
and a middle-aged, aristocrat-class, Japanese 
widower of means. What could be more 
fantastic than a meeting of minds and 
affection between these two? Yet the meet- 
ing occurs. He inducts her into the 
ritualistic ceremony of a Japanese dinner 
at home. She plays hostess to him for a 
“ do-it-yourself” meal in her Brooklyn 
apartment. Meanwhile, a delicate problem 
of international relations unsolved on State 
Department level, is put to rest because 
these two people arrive at a sympathetic 
understanding. 

In the lead réles are Gertrude Berg and 
Cedric Hardwicke. Mrs. Berg is a well- 
known and successful interpreter of Jewish- 
idiom characters on American radio, tele- 
vision and stage. She combines a gifted 
sense for this sort of comedy with a com- 
fortable, sincere stage personality. Sir 
Cedric was polished and meticulous as the 
Japanese industrialist, also projecting a 
feeling of warm sincerity. Under direction 
of Dore Schary, the result was a tickling 
of emotions and laughter compounded of 
cliché, but undeniably making for popular 
footlight fare. 

The Rivalry dips back a century in 
United States history to the time when 
Abraham Lincoln was debating the slavery 
issue with Stephen A. Douglas in a cam- 
paign contest for a Senatorship a few years 
prior to the Civil War. Main content of 
the presentation consisted of re-creation of 
the debates through selective excerpts from 
transcripts of the originals (stenographically 
recorded at the time), assembled by Norman 
Corwin. 

Douglas wanted to prevent a_ violent 
North-South schism by confining slavery 
to the Southern regions and avoiding a 
national policy of abolitionism. He was an 


George Baker and Tammy Grimes in 
“Look After Lulu” by Noéi Coward. 
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astute politician, an eloquent master of plat- 
form oratory. He was also an intelligent 
man who believed deeply in what he was 
advocating. Lincoln, of course, held to the 
moral viewpoint. In his rough-hewn, home- 
spun way, he made a dramatic—and very 
powerful—contrast to his opponent in the 
debates. 

The stage work provides human interest 
insight by interpolating scenes between 
Douglas and his beautiful wife, between 
Lincoln and Mrs. Douglas, and, once or 
twice, the three of them. It is a revealing 
re-statement of opposing principles constitu- 
ting background for the Civil War. Richard 
Boone as Lincoln, Martin Gabel as Douglas. 
and Nancy Kelly as Mrs. Douglas were all 
excellent. 

New York City Center started its annual 
season of musicals and light opera with 
highly satisfactory revivals of The Most 
Happy Fella, and Say Darling, the latter 
only a few weeks away from its original 
Broadway run. Scheduled next was Lute 
Song. 

An off-Broadway production of The 
Beaux Stratagem at the Phoenix Theatre 
aroused only a flurry of interest. On Broad- 
way, The Legend of Lizzie, which brought 
Douglass Montgomery back to America 


after a long period in Britain, opened and 


closed within two evenings. * 
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The Finnish National Theatre in Helsinki, with, in the foreground, the statue of Finland's 
national dramatist, Alekxis Kivi. 


In the Land of the Midnight Sun 


by Ossia Trilling 
EUROPE’S YOUNGEST THEATRE GROWS UP 


INLAND is famed for many things: the 

midnight sun, her sixty thousand lakes 
and thirty thousand islands, and, most strik- 
ing of all, the 1,500 million year old rock 
formation, which is the site of the city of 
Tampere and said to be the oldest in the 
world; compared with it the Swiss Alps or 
the Himalayas in Asia are mere babes. 
Finland is also the home of Europe's young- 
est theatre, the Finnish National Theatre, 
founded barely 87 years ago. The theatre 
in Finland, despite its relative youth, is 
mature, widespread, and immensely popular. 
Subsidised by state and civic authorities, it 
flourishes on a breeding-ground of amateur 
dramatic activity, second to none in the 
world in quantity at any rate—there are 
some 8,000 amateur groups in a total popu- 
lation less than half that of London. 
Finland’s nearness to Russia and Germany 
has meant that they have provided her with 
the dominant theatrical model, but English- 
speaking influences are not negligible. The 
state offers lavish bursaries, as do private 
and public trusts, for producers and actors 
to travel and British Council courses have 
brought large numbers of Finns to our 
shores. We, too, have sent producers like 
Tyrone Guthrie, John Fernald and Denis 
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Arundell to Finland, and the teacher of 
acting at the State Theatre School in Helsinki 
is an American. 

Of the two literary languages, Swedish, 
the older, is the mother tongue of under 
9 per cent of the population. Yet for 600 
years Swedish was the ruling culture and 
Abo the capital. Helsinki has been the 
capital since a memorable year in Russian 


history—1812—three years before the Tsar 
annexed Finland and made her into a 
Grand-Duchy. The present State Opera 


House, which preserves the Royal Box, is 
situated in the charming little red, white 
and gold former Imperial Garrison theatre. 
It was erected in 1879 and seats 686. The 
Opera became a state-owned institution three 
years ago and now gives four weekly per- 
formances of opera and ballet. The first 
Finnish opera company dates from 1873 and 
was originally attached to the National 
theatre; it has given the world such singers 
as Aino Achté, Aulikki Rautawaara, and, 
more recently, Kim Borg, whom we shall 
hear at Glyndebourne this summer. The 
ballet, formed in 1921, is led by such artists 
of distinction as Doris Laine, and has 
appeared jn Russia, Germany and other 
Scandinavian lands, and will later this year 











embark on an American tour which will 
take it home via the Edinburgh Festival, 
where Sibelius’s lively Scaramouche should 
make a hit. Dancers of the calibre of 
Fonteyn, Grey, or Ulanova, have not 
distained to join in its ranks, as guests. 
Although there were theatres of a sort 
forty years earlier, 1860 is usually taken 
to be the birthdate of the modern Swedish- 
speaking theatre in Finland, when The 
Princess of Cyprus, by Zacharias Topelius 
(1818-1898) was staged at the forerunner of 
the present Swedish National Theatre. This 
is a lovely old theatre with a modern white 
stucco exterior built on to it in 1935. It 
seats 868, and boasts one of the largest and 
best-equipped stages in Scandinavia. Its 
subsidy last year was 60 million marks or 
about £55,000. Employing 37 actors (and 
producers) out of a total staff of 106, it 
presents an international repertoire of both 
operette and drama, from Shakespeare to 
the moderns, with the accent, of late, on 
lighter fare, like Agatha Christie, in an 
attempt to draw in wider audiences. Even 
with outstanding foreign producers, like 
Guthrie, or Sandro Malmquist, from 
Sweden, who put on Strindberg’s Master 
Olof most stylishly last year, the Swedish 
has not yet overcome its chronic box-office 
difficulties. 1 wonder whether its seeming 


reluctance to give a freer rein to younger 
players and producers is not also partly to 


blame. An otherwise charming production 
of Lorca’s Donna Rosita, and two others, 
of Private Lives and of The Egg, overflowed 
with talent but confirmed my worst fears 
on this point. As I write these lines, I learn 
that the director, Runar Schauman, has 


scored a public success with a new play with 
music, written and staged by young people, 
about a modern tycoon-imposter of humble 
origins, called Tadd. It is a step in the right 
direction. He is himself an actor of distinc- 
tion and has recently been féted at home 
and abroad in a revival of Hjalmar Berg- 
man’s typically Swedish family drama, His 
Grace's Will. The acquisition of the rights 
of My Fair Lady should do much to restore 
his theatre’s fortunes next season. 

This criticism, as indeed it might in any 
national theatre anywhere, applies to the 


(Continued overleaf) 


Above: May  Pihl- 
gren in the title role 
and Leif Wager as 
the Cousin in Lorca’s 
“Donna Rosita,’ pro- 
duced at the Swedish 
National Theatre by 
Raoul af Hiillstrém. 


Left Nineteenth 
century Russian real- 
ism is expertly inter- 
preted by the actors 
of the Finnish 
National Theatre seen 
here im Turgenev's 
in 


Kalima. Ansa Ikonen 
(centre) ts seen as 
Natalia Petrovna. 





Finnish National Theatre too, but here, at 
least, if my recent visit is a reliable guide. 
youth seems to be getting greater oppor- 
tunities. The Finnish dates from 1872, the 
year in which Alexis Kivi, Finland's first 
great creative writer in the Finnish tongue. 
died, at the age of 38 (in a mental home) 
In that year, on the crest of a wave of 
natonalism, which expressed itself in all 
the arts, Kaarlo Bergbom laid the founda- 
tions of what has now become the “ Suomen 
Kansallisteatteri.” Kivi was followed by 
many gifted writers, from Minna Canth, a 
disciple of Ibsen and Brandes, who wrote 
her famous Sy/vi in Swedish to spite the 
Finnish directors after a quarrel, to Hella 
Wuolijoki, who provided much of the 
material for Brecht’s Herr Puntila und sein 
Knecht Matti, and even Mother Courage, 
or, to mention only two living writers. 
Mika Waltari and Walentin Chorell, who 
writes in Swedish and was discovered by the 
Swedish National Theatre. 

The present, rather forbidding, grey 
granite Finnish National Theatre was built 
in 1902. It has two auditoria, one seating 
1,100 and a smaller (with a tiny but well- 
equipped little stage) seating 311; this was 
opened in 1954, and is used for intimate and 
experimental dramas. The staff of 170 in- 
cludes 45 actors. Several of their players have 
star quality, like the youthful Martti Kata- 
jisto(who made a sensational Hamlet in Denis 
Arundell’s production) or the lovely Tea 
Ista, who is also a film-star, and combines 
good looks, dramatic talent and intelligence 
in equal proportions. She can give Alison 
in Look Back in Anger, Bubba in Summer 
of the 17th Doll, and Catherine in A View 
from the Bridge, fascinating yet wholly dis- 
similar personalities. These, and maturer 
players, like Tauno Palo—whose bonehead 
Eddie Carbone in the Miller contrasts 
sharply with his astute party secretary in 
Kyllikki Kallas’s modern drama of that 
name—owe much to the sympathetic hand- 
ling they get from Jack Witikka, a young 
director with a keen ear for rhythm and 
an eye for the telling visual effect. Also 
at the Finnish this season was Requiem for 
a Nun, a sombre production by Arvi 
Kivimaa, the theatre’s director, which held 
its fire by comparison with any of the fore- 


Above left: Kyltlikki Forssell and Pentti Siimes in 

Walentin Chorell’s satirical comedy “The Widows “ 

at the Finnish National Theatre produced by Jack 

Left: Liisa Tuomi in *“ Annie Get Your 

with production and choreography by Ritva 
Arvelo at the Helsinki People’s Theatre. 








Right: Taune Palo as Paavo Seppila, 

the title réle, and Maikko Liinsié as 

his secretary in Kyllikki Kallas’s drama 

of comtemporary Finnish Party politics, 

“The Party Secretary,”” produced by 

Edvin Laine at the Finnish National 
Theatre. 


Below: Veikko Sinisalo as ivan 
Kalayey and Sylivi Salonen as Dora 
Dulebova in “ Les Justes"’ by Albert 
Camus, produced at the Tampere 
Workers’ Theatre by Eino Saimelainen. 


going or with the light-footed and delicately 


balanced production, of Turgenev’s A 
Month in the Country, by 77-year-old Eino 
Kalima, the theatre’s former director and 
today Scandinavia’s foremost authority on 
Chekhov. 

Like that of its friendly rival, the Swedish, 
the repertoire here has also been wholly 
international, with a long and well-assimi- 
lated Moliére tradition, as the company’s 
L’Avare at the 1955 Paris Festival showed. 
Witikka’s productions of Waiting for Godot 
and End Game are instances of particularly 
popular experimental shows. The ratio of 
native to foreign dramas has risen to nearly 
half in recent years, from the perennial Kivi 


(The Country Cobblers, and The Seven 


Brothers, which was taken to Vienna two 
years ago) to Chorell, Finland’s most pro- 
lific dramatist today. In Chorell’s grotesque 
satire, The Widows, wittily staged by 
Witikka and dressed by Pekka Heiskanen, 
five cast-off mistresses, straight out of a 
farce by lonesco, harass the absurdly 
reluctant Don Juan of Pentti Siimes. His 
Gold Coast, a Finnish Flowering Cherry, 
was written as a vehicle for Erik Lindstrém, 
leading character actor of the Swedish and 
a sometime noted Hamlet at Elsinore. His 
latest drama of incest, Grass, written in the 
“epic” manner for Eeva Kaarina Volanen, 
one of the Finnish’s more sensitive players, 
recently had its premiére in Tampere, with 
Miss Volanen as guest-artist, and is to be 
revived in Helsinki next season, by 
Witikka. Chorell’s favourite recurring 
theme, the forbidden love which inspired 
the Greek tragic poet, crops up again in the 
prizewinning drama, The Fire, which Vivica 
Bandler staged this season at her enter- 
prising and independent Swedish-speaking 
Little Theatre and it is ventilated in the 
Strindbergian and psychologically morbid 
The Sisters, which has been acted in Sweden 
and Germany and acquired for America. 
The Finnish got £100,000 in subsidy last year. 
besides a special grant to instal a new hydrau- 
lic revolve. Part of its premises is leased to 
the State Theatre School, which turns out 
ten 3-year students each year. There is a 
drama school attached to the Swedish, too, 
run by the theatre’s artistic director, Gerda 
Wrede, who is related to Casper Wrede, the 
London producer. Helsinki, with 440,000 
inhabitants, has six other theatres: a 


(Continued on page 46) 





Two scenes from John Hale's production of the American piay * Picnic’’ by William Inge, which received high 
praise. 


Left: 


Repertory in Transition 


i3 A Theatre 


PSWICH town is a fortunate town for it 


has a repertory theatre. 
theatre of distinction. And it is a theatre 
with a complete play policy. By a com- 
plete policy I mean one which selects each 
play over a prescribed period in relation to 
the others in the programme. There is no 
haphazard selection. Each must te the 
best of its class and have potential audience 
appeal sufficient to make the programme, 
as a whole, worthwhile and to ensure at the 
end of the period that the theatre ends up 
solvent, or more so. By doing this and by 
building up several different types of 
audiences, the Ipswich company is proving 
that repertory need not follow that old- 
fashioned formula of forever presenting 
plays of similar mould. 

In the Autumn programme for 1958 there 
were these plays: Sailor Beware: The 
Prisoner (by Bridget Boland); Dear Delin- 
quent; Priestley’s Mr. Kettle and Mrs. 
Moon; Hamlet and Touch It Light. Pre- 
viously the company had presented Meet 
Me By Moonlight; Picnic (with Paul Massie); 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll; Dry Rot 
and Dinner with the Family. 


This is a 
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Judith Fisher and Paul Massie and right, Gabrielle Hamilton with Mr. Massie. 
(Pictures by Commercial Studios, 


Ipswich) 
by Laurence Evans 


of Distinction 


The theatre began life ten years ago and 
has been backed throughout by the Ipswich 
Arts Theatre Trust. The theatre, itself, with 
its attractive décor inside and unusual ex- 
terior, was adapted from an institute build- 
ing. The present director is John Hale, 
whom I met when I visited the town. 

Mr. Hale started his theatrical career as 
a stage-hand. Before that he had joined 
the Royal Navy as a boy, working his way 
up to commissioned rank. Since his entry 
into the theatre, Mr. Hale has been manager 
of the Salisbury Arts Theatre, general 
manager and producer at the Theatre Royal. 
Huddersfield, and until recently was at the 
Theatre Royal, Lincoln. The Lincoln 
Theatre, which came into being through the 
support of a few dedicated local people, saw 
not only visits from those elusive critics of 
the national press but eventually developed 
an effective touring scheme. This started 
about a year ago. Every third play went 
to Loughborough and a second company 
took over at Lincoln while the first 
away. 

Now at Ipswich, Mr. 
expand his ambitious 


was 


Hale hopes to 
programme. When 








he went there last June he followed the 
same pattern as at Lincoln and immediately 
took Picnic from Ipswich to the Cambridge 
Arts Theatre and presented a second com- 
pany at Ipswich in Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll. It looks as if the idea will 
grow. When at Cambridge he had discus- 
sions with the management and also with 
Oxford and Coventry with the idea of a 
possible “flexible interchange system” to 
run for a trial period of about a year. 

His permanent company is based on a 
small nucleus to which he adds players as 
required, a policy which appears to be 
followed by most reps. these days. Mr. Hale 
certainly does not believe that the local 
audience always wants to see the same faces 
in every production—the old and, | hope, 
passing theory of repertory managers. 

The advantages to be found in this type 
of exchange system are really threefold: 
(/) there is more rehearsal time for the tour- 
ing company; (i/) and because of this and 


of the potential availability of large audi- 
ences, more artists of calibre will be willing 
to take part; (/i/) the productions will be 
brought to the notice of the critics who will 
be attracted more than they would if the 
company were domiciled in one town. It 
also gives more people the chance of seeing 


unusual plays. (Continued overleaf) 





Above: Arthur Blake, John Rye and Judith Harte in 
John Hale’s production of “* Dinner with the Family. 


Below left; Brian Hawksley, Judith Harte and Audrey 
Smith in a scene from “* Dry Rot” and below right 
Audrey Smith and Edward Higgins in “ Summer of 
the Seventeenth Doll,’ also produced by Mr, Hale. 











WELCOMBE HOTEL 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


A country-house hotel two miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 road 
to Warwick. An ideal centre during the 
Shakespeare Season, for visiting War- 
wick Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, 
the Vale of Evesham and touring the 
Cotswold countryside. 


Private bathrooms and suites. 
Dinner dances every Saturday. 
Theatre Dinner and Supper served 
during the Shakespeare Season. 

The Resident Manager will be happy to give full details 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. 

A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 
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Repertory in Transition (C ond.) 

The exercise in organisational ingenuity 
can be summed up as follows: consideration 
of putting a play on to four different size 
stages, planning to fill four different theatres 
with different seating capacities, choosing 
a play that will appeal to four audiences 
with varying tastes. These are problems 
which will provide plenty of headaches to 
the four managements concerned. None- 
theless, this theatre policy is manifestly 
proving that repertories can offer a bill of 
fare of more significance than many touring 
companies can produce. 

Ipswich’s theatre seats 345 people and 
with eight performances a week averages 
well over 70 per cent of capacity. Presenta- 
tions are fortnightly, but this policy has 
been flexible and some productions have run 
for three weeks. 

As a contribution to the present day 
theatre, the Ipswich idea is novel and 
opportune. Experiment is the life-blood of 
entertainment and the basis here is one of 
experiment. It makes this particular reper- 
tory theatre one of distinction. 

Mr. Hale’s views are also distinctive. He 
says that it is the opinion of the Ipswich 
Trustees, and one which he shares, that the 
Council of Repertory Theatres is not worth 
its annual subscription. Mr. Hale points out 
that a similar opinion is held at Lincoln 
but both theatres are nevertheless members 
of the Theatre Managers’ Association and 
glad of it. States Mr. Hale: “It is my per- 
sonal opinion that CORT, having outlived 
its original raison d'etre (exemption of non- 
profit distribution companies from entertain- 
ments duty and legal aspects of the constitu- 
tions of non-profit distributing companies) 
has not a real function which can apply 
equally to all its members. Its members 
are so diverse in aims, organisation, situa- 
tion and standards that they can gain little 
from each other through CORT that cannot 
be achieved by the initiative of individual 
managers and directors!” 

Mr. Hale made these points to me 
sincerely and unequivocally. I believe there 
is room for organisations of co-operation 
and for the purposes of raising standards 
sometimes. But this is the age of associa- 
tions and organisations and it could lead to 
stultification in the arts. I shall be examin- 
ing this situation in a later article and 
drawing my own conclusions. But it is only 
right and proper that the independent view 
should be heard and not stifled in conven- 
tional acceptance of the corporate approach 
to life. * 

















Theatre on Record 


OW potent a force a gramophone record 

can be for inducing nostalgia. This is 
firmly demonstrated by Great Moments in 
Show Business (12 in. L.P, Fontana TFL 
$037) which is a collection of some of the 
best sides made by American recording 
artists during the nineteen-thirties. There 
they all are singing the popular songs of the 
‘thirties, nourished by food containing no 
trace of Strontium 90, and breathing the air 
(listen, and you can hear them doing it) of 
those sunny days when we were so much 
younger. It was, perhaps, deliberately that 
the compilers of this album decided that the 
first thing we should hear would be Walter 


Huston singing Kurt Weill’s evocative 
“September Song” from Knickerbocker 
Holiday. 

It is delightful to hear again Jimmy 


Durante with his cabaret partners, Lou Clay- 
ton and Eddie Jackson—and was it really so 
long ago as 1937 that Fred Astaire recorded 
“Slap that Bass”? Cliff Edwards sings “It's 
only a Paper Moon,” from the screen version 
of Take a Chance, and Burns and Allen pro- 
vide a 1933 comedy routine that still sounds 
fresh and funny today. Other contributions 
are by Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, Eddie 
Cantor, Gene Raymond, Al Jolson, Dick 
Powell and Eddie “Rochester” Anderson. 

My compliments to the gentlemen down at 
Fontana, and I suggest that this disc should 
be the first of a series. If they will keep up 
this standard, I will promise not to argue 
about their use of the word “great.” 

The original cast record of Sandy Wilson's 
Valmouth (12 in. L.P. Pye NPL 18029) is full 
of delights, both licit and illicit. Here is wit, 
audacity and originality. Cleo Laine is out- 
standing, the rest of the cast are first-rate, 
and my only cavil is about a rather sticky- 
sounding electronic instrument that crops up 
from time to time in the accompaniment. 

After Valmouth, the original cast disc of 
Chrysanthemum (12 in. L.P. Nixa NPL 
18026) is a severe letdown. I could hear little 


by Roy Plomley 


trace of wit or originality in this set of very 
ordinary songs. 

There are two very different versions of 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein Cinderella to 
choose from. It was originally devised as a 
colour television show, and the American 
television cast, including Julie Andrews, 
Dorothy Stickney, Howard Lindsay, Ilka 
Chase, Kaye Ballard, Alice Ghostley, Jon 
Cypher and Edith Adams, can be heard on 
Philips BBL 7276 (12 in. L.P.). From the 
treatment of the music, one may gather that 
the production was a_ gentle, whimsical, 
romantic and straightforward telling of the 
familiar story. 

The television script was used as the basis 
of the sumptuous and spectacular pantomime 
version now running at the London Coli- 
seum, but as the average television screen 
measures only 17 inches across, and the 
opening of the Coliseum stage measures 55 
feet, drastic changes were necessary. The 
results can be heard on Decca LK 4303 (12 
in. L.P.). 

The most obvious change is that the story 
has been switched to fit British pantomime 
tradition. “Buttons” has been introduced, 
in the person of Tommy Steele, and the Ugly 
Sisters are played by two male comedians, 
Kenneth Williams and Ted Durante. 
Curiously enough, as a direct break with 
tradition, the Prince is not played by a 
woman, and the part has been given to Bruce 
Trent. Others in the cast are Yana, Betty 
Marsden and Jimmy Edwards (who is heard 
only briefly on the record.) 

The original score has been augmented by 
specially written numbers for Tommy Steele. 
and by “No Other Love,” a Rodgers and 
Hammerstein song lifted from Me and Juliet, 
and, before that, lifted by the composer from 
the score he wrote for a series of television 
films called Victory at Sea. 

Both records make pleasant listening in 
their respective styles. You pays your money 
and you makes your choice. * 





THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW 





MORRIS ANGEL «SON LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


117-119 Shaftesbery Avemec, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) ‘Theatridio Westcent London’ 
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before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONYS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant." 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Props. Bruno & Gino 


LEONI 
26 East 63rd Strect. 





GOow’s 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 


Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 

Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 


Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise." 
Boon Rownay, 
Daily Telegraph 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St. W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Pacilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 


in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaft Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
"> Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 


Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 


SMALL! INTIMATE! RELAXING! 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 
2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 








London’s Epicurean Rendezvous 


RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 
13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Perfect 
Service under the Personal Supervision of 
G. Varnavas 


Telephone: MUSeum 4804 

















For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1959 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 
Open 12.30—2.30 p.m 6.15—11.15 p.m 























Restaurant News 


LTHOUGH Gennaro’s is no_ longer 

owned by the original family it still re- 
tains the same atmosphere — in fact apart 
from the additional comfort of modern seat- 
ing and carpeting it is exactly the same. For 
the benefit of the many overseas visitors who 
will be making a visit to this restaurant a 
“must” on their itinerary, I can say that the 
famous “smile and a flower” so graciously 
presented by the late Mr. Gennaro Senior, 
is still the delight of the lady visitors. 


The manager, Mr. Pezzini, is well-known 
to many, for he has been at Gennaro’s over 
fourteen years. 


There are the usual facilities, including a 
cocktail bar and a spacious balcony that is 
open in the evenings and at weekends. All 
the Italian specialities are available and por- 
tions are good. A Table d'Hote is from 15/- 
and the a la carte at about 25/- includes a 
glass of wine. The wine list is comprehen- 
sive and wines can be bought en carafe or 
by the bottle. 


At the Hong Kong Restaurant Mr. Young 
has added more works of art to his walls. 1 
was interested in a life-size portrait of his 
mother by A. Varkouy, also some lovely 
hand-embroidered silk pictures. The lanterns 
are delightful and a new addition on the first 
floor is a large illuminated colour photo- 
graph of Hong Kong. Restaurants do well 
to follow the continental idea and make their 
walls interesting. 


Ley On’s is another famous Chinese Res- 
taurant and no doubt many Scandinavian 
friends will be visiting there this summer, for 
this restaurant has a great following from 
this part of Europe, in addition to the Far 
East. Still owned by the family, this res- 
taurant is another familiar landmark. A 
collection of original signed portraits of film 
and stage stars adorns the walls, presented to 
the late Mr. Ley On, himself a well-known 
film personality. 


Meals here are most satisfying. Portions 
are large and a half portion of any dish can 
he ordered. In this way two people can 
make an excellent meal at a moderate cost. 
The menu reads like a fairy tale, for Chinese 
names are pretty, but more important are the 
contents. Recommended are steamed pigeon 
with Chinese hops; prawn and black seaweed 
soup; stuffed bean curds with roast pork and 
Chinese mushrooms, or stewed chicken with 


(Continued foot of next column) 


We Recommend these Restaurants 


: 


Hote! and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m. 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 











“IN THE HEART OF THEATRELAND” 


4p 11 WARDOUR STREET Van, 4 
LONDON, W.1 718) 

Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday nee 
Fully Licensed =7 


x 


Rest.: Ger 3583 Rec.: Ger 1739 








“Bs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 








REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE, 
atmosphere and service 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


1913 Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 
4th onwards, open Sundays for Dinner 
from 7 p.m. 


LEY ON’S & 


Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Established 1926 

91 WARDOUR ST., W.l. [i 
GERrard 5875 i 


Fully Licensed OpenDaily 

(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11p.m. 
almonds and bamboo shoots. Also, San See 
Yu Chee—but I will leave you to discover 
this for yourselves! For perfection finish 
your meal here with a cup of Chinese 
scented tea. M.T. 


Tem 
January 


























Kea the Land of the Midnight Sun (¢ ontd.) 
puppet-theatre, three minute experimental 
theatres, and the Helsinki People’s and 
Worker's Theatres, under joint management, 
which are obliged to play in two ill-adapted 
hired halls. Both are extremely popular 

despite low standards—as was proved by 
the erratic but enthusiastically received 
production, by Ritva Arvelo, of Annie Get 
Your Gun. John Fernald’s production of 
The Love of Four Colonels \ast season is 
said to have suffered from inadequate re- 
sources, and I wonder what the People’s 
Theatre (Helsingin Kansanteatteri) makes of 
such disparate offerings as Where's Charley”. 
Nekrassov, Lysistrata, Summer and Smoke, 
Romanoff and Juliet or The Visit of the Old 
Lady? In Vivica Bandler’s Little Theatre 
the accent is on experiment and youth and 
new Finnish plays are tried out side by 


side with such specialised fare as The 
Member of the Wedding. In Denis Arun- 
dell’s production of Lysistrata last year 


Swedish and Finnish was spoken respectively 
by Athenians and Spartans! 

The “bourgeois” and “workers” theatres 
that grew from the literary and temperance 
societies of the nineteenth century are now 
amalgamated into some thirty provincial 
city theatres, and receive state and civic 
subsidies, which amounted last year to 
£245,000 for the whole of Finland. Only 
in bi-lingual Vasa and Ato (or Turku, to 
give its Finnish name) are there two separate 
Finnish and Swedish city theatres, while 


in Tampere (with 117,000 _ inhabitants) 
the Workers’ (Tyévanteatteri), founded 
1901, and the Tampere (Tampereen 





1904, have _ retained 
their separate identities. At the former, 
which has a new modern auditorium 
with 508 seats, I saw last year’s Peer 
Gynt (Veiko Sinisalo) in Camus’s Les 
Justes, directed with fine psychological in- 
sight, though somewhat ponderously by 
Eino Salmelainen. At the sister theatre 
(built in 1913 and seating 600) Kaj Munk’s 
Herod The King acquired fiery dramatic 
dimensions and a sculptural quality in the 
well-managed lighting effects of Sakari 
Puurunen’s production. This young director. 
who is promoted to Helsinki next season, 
has to thank the new Strand Electric 
installation which made the visual effect 
possible, and, if it can be exactly reproduced, 
this feature should make quite a stir at the 
Paris Festival in June. 


Teatteri), founded 


Although technically behind, say, Sweden. 
Finland's theatre is a truly popular pastime 
and occupation. Yet I learnt with surprise 
that she has no touring theatres to compare 
with “ Riksteatern,” beyond the privately- 
owned “ Lansteatern” which tours popular 
comedies, for the most part, by bus and by 
boat, among the Swedish-speaking com- 
munities. On the other hand the country- 
men of Aalto and Saarinen are nothing if 
not adventurous and one group of archi- 
tects in Tampere are behind the new instal- 
lation at the Pyynikki open-air summer 
theatre where As You Like It and A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream are to be active this 
summer in an entirely new manner, with the 
actors surrounding the audience on all sides! 
The accompanying photograph shows ex- 
actly how this is to be done. * 


A model of the open- 
alr summer theatre in 
Tampere showing how 
the audience is seated 
on a central rotating 
auditorium which can 
be turned to face 
apy part of the 
surrounding stage where 
action is taking place. 
(Photograph by Ensio 
Kauppila) 








Repertory Roundabout 


by Laurence Evans 


AST month this column celebrated its 
second anniversary. It is still energeti- 
cally interested in repertory, | am glad to 
say. Sadly, however, many repertories still 
appear to be asleep. Unless one seeks out 
their managers they seem to have nothing 
to say. The elementary lessons of press 
relations have obviously passed them by as 
well as suggestions from this column! None- 
theless, my thanks to those managers who 
continually keep me informed and may they 
continue to do so. Their help and ideas 
continue to make this column a success. 
For those who enjoy statistics: 44 reper- 
tories have received mentions in the past 
two years, some on many occasions. How 
many new comers to this column shall we see 
in the next two years? 
7 * 
It is a pity that some of the new plays 
presented by repertory do not reach the 
West End of London. Several I have seen in 
the past deserve a London run, yet they 
have never made it. Good playwrights are 
rare animals. The demand for more plays 
clouds the real issue—more plays of quality. 
Repertory is proving it can find them. 
7 . * 


* * 


The Guildford Theatre Company, which 
is managed by Eric Longworth, presented 
a new play by actress Gwen Cherrell, in 
March, called Members Only. Miss Cherrell 
originally submitted the play under her own 
name—G. C. Chambers. The play is a light 
comedy, set in one of the stately homes, and 
was produced by Colin Gordon who also 
played one of the chief parts. Others taking 
part were Cicely Paget-Bowman, William 
Abney, Richard Burrell, George Cormack 
and Colin Rix. The setting was by Norken 
Hill and Eric Rhode was associate producer. 

> * 


* . 


Latest production at Birmingham is T. S. 
Eliot's The Elder Statesman. It is produced 
by Bernard Hepton. In the spring season 
R. B. Sheridan’s comic opera The Duenna, 
with music by Julian Slade, is to be presented 
at the theatre. The Duenna was first pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1775. Hazlitt 
thought it almost as good as The Beggar's 
Opera and Byron said it was even better. 
Julian Slade wrote his music, originally, for 
a production of the play at the Bristol Old 
Vic in 1953. This was later seen in London 
at the Westminster Theatre and on television. 
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Colin Rix, Cicely Paget-Bowman and Colin Gordon 

in a scene from the highly-praised comedy ** Members 

Only,” by Gwen Cherrell, which had its premiére at 
the Guildford Repertory Theatre on 9th March. 


(Photo by W. Dennett, Guildford) 

The schoolchildren’s afternoon at the Little 
Theatre, Bristol, was a great success, I hear. 
Another one is to be arranged during the 
Easter holidays. This time it will take the 
form of a theatrical quiz with the youngsters, 
themselves, taking part, the boys against the 
girls. 

April productions at Bristol include The 
Waltz of the Toreadors, the second play by 
Jean Anouilh to be presented in the 36th 
season of the company; Something to Hide, 
by Leslie Sands; No Concern of Mine, by 
Jeremy Kingston; and The Dock Brief and 
What Shall We Tell Caroline? by John 
Mortimer. The plays are under the direction 
of Peggy Ann Wood and Ronald Russell. 


- * * - 


Best of luck to Croydon, saved from the 
greedy maw of “development” at least for 
the time being. The repertory company 
staged The Bride and the Bachelor as a 
start to their new season, co 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS -« RECORDS - MUSIC 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 











PITLOCHRY 


NINTH FESTIVAL (April 25 - October 3) 
Directed by Kenneth Ireland 
THE WONDER! (Centlivre/Garrick) 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND THE SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (James Bridie) 
THE CONSTANT WIFE MADELEINE SMITH 
(Somerset Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 
Director of Productions: Peter Streuli 


Premiere of THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
(Rosemary Anne Sisson) 


Guest Producer: Jo Dua, Belgian National Theatre 


Concerts - Art - Restaurant. Prograrhme 2d. 
from Festival Theatre, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 


oy Six Days and See Six Plays 


%* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 

26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4 


Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 














AYREUTH, Salzburg and Munich Festivals 
Parties, July and August, personally 
by Penelope Turing. Write—Box No. 599 
LACKPOOL. Modern fully furnished service Flats, 
3° minutes all theatres and prom. Write— 
Manageress, Brian House, 126a Central Drive, Black- 
pool. 
LACKPOOL. Furnished house to let for season 
Modern semi. 3 bedrooms, dining room. lounge, 
etc. 24/3 miles Winter Gardens, etc. Parking facilities. 
8 ans. weekly.—Write: King, 22 Beckdean Avenue, 
Hardhorn. Blackpool. 
OOKS FOR THEATRE LOVERS, Over 1,000 
theatre arts books now-in-print are fully described 
in “ Bookguide,”’ May issue. Most good booksellers 
give copies free on request or 6d. from newsagents. 
8d. by post.—21 Lower Belgrave St.. London S.W.1 
OOKS ON THE THEATRE, New and Secondhand. 


Small 
conducted 


Catalogue 698 now ready.—Blackwell’s Broad 
Street, Oxford. 
HILDREN—Residential Nursery, Est. 25 years 


Mrs. Ayris, Hockley, Essex. 
OMESTIC EMERGENCY? I will care for your 
child in my own bungalow, long or short period. 
Vacancies now.—Nannie Phillips, *‘ Cornerways.”’ Ley- 
land Road, Pevensey Bay, Sussex. Pevensey Bay 241. 
DINBURGH. Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House, 
70 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3 singles, 4 double. 
El, heaters, bath, shower.—C.H.W., Nr. King’s, Edin- 
burgh. Lyceum, Usher Hall Garage. 
SALE—FPFull stage size black velvet back cloth, 
Pre-war. Full size American trunk. Exclusive 
Illusions, etc., stamped envelope for particulars.— 
“* Murray’s Magic Mart,” 28a King St., Blackpool. 
OR SALE. “Theatre World" January 1942- 
December 1944 (Except January, March, August 
and September 1943). Fair condition. January 1945- 
December 1956 complete. Good condition. Offers to 
—Box. No. 598. 
OR SALE—* Theatre World,” September 
December 1952. Only 6 issues missing 
Offers?—Box No. 600. 
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Whispers from the Wings (( ontd.) 
people of his own time. His plays, for all 
their humour, are firmly based on reality 
and like excellent caricatures they make us 
understand more akout people than the 
speaking likeness of a photograph. 

“ Moliére was a real man of the theatre,” 
explained Mr. Malleson. ‘“ When he was a 
dying man, he insisted upon playing in Le 
Malade Imaginaire at the Comédie Francaise 
and when he was taken ill on the stage, he 
turned the rush of blood into his lungs into 
a laugh. His friends tried to dissuade him 
from playing that night, but he turned to 
them and said, ‘If I don’t act, sixty people 
won't get paid.” And so he went on, only 
to die soon after the curtain fell. He 
believed in the trouper's philosophy that the 
show must go on at all costs.” * 


Studies for 
artists and 

Details to 
T.W., Mono- 


| IGH-GRADE photographic figure 
amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. 
mark House, London W.C.1. 
i IGH HEELS. Up to 8 in. 
Masquerade and Street wear. Boots, Opera Hose 
Send 2s. for 1959 fully illustrated catalogue.—Regent 
Shoes, 39 Wardour Street, W.1. Ger 4716 
] EATHERHEAD Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
4 Chanticleer Theatre, S. Kensington, London. Easter 
and Summer Holiday Drama _ Schools. Day and 
Evening Courses. £5 Ss. Od. to £8 &s. Od. Syllabus 
from-—Director, Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside, 
Wimbiedon Common, S.W. 


Footwear for Stage, 


nad ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS.”  Origina! 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 


Blackpool 

JIANIST ORGANIST. Experienced. Afternoon 

club pre erred.—T. Kellaway, 114 Harrow Road 

Ww.2 Phone: CUNningham 3255 

EHEARSALS, shows privately recorded. Unbreak- 
able gramophone records from your tape record- 
ings. Equipment hired, prompuy serviced. Sound 

News, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REGent 2745 

SENSATIONAL CONTINENTAL and = Glamour 
\ Bra's, Briefs, etc. 4d. Lists.—Axfords (P.P.), 
41 Gardner Street. Brighton. 

SPECTACULAR T.V. CABARET. Bobbic Dwyer 
K and June. Featuring the sensational Cha-Cha 
Available. Limited bookings, masonics, banquets, etc 
Enquiries, 123 Hornsey Lane, N.6. ARChway 1212. 
‘(THEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order.—Price 

and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd 

Bradford Road, Stanninglicy. nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor, Pudsey). 

‘THIRTY YEARS Clubland Comedian offers the 

Cream of Jokes. Send 7/6 to—Keith Cooper, 

224 Philips Park Road, Bradford, Manchester 11. 
OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, Copy-Typists. 
etc., hrs. 10-5 (or longer). Odd periods, weeks 
or days Apply—Jay Cory, Parliament Mansions. 

Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1 (3 mins. St. James’ Park 
Station). Tel.: ABBey 2354/5817 
| far tag ed ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY to help 

in bar and reception in high-class country inn 
Live in, good salary. Previous experience not necessary. 
Apply sending photograph to—Elsie Carlisle, Ye Olde 
Rose Inne, Wokingham, Berks. 
7. TO BUY. Books on Scenic Design, Stage 


architecture, machinery. Anything by Gordon 
Craig I buy theatre, cinema and conjuring books 
and libraries—Leon Drucker, 25 Dicey Avenue 


London N.W.2. 
\ TANTED TO BUY. 
must be 


Magical Apparatus and Books, 
in good condition List and lowest 


price —Murray, 28a King St., Blackpool 














AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 

and One-Act Plays are avail- 

able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
Full Catalogue available at 1 /- (post free) 
Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1! 
GERrard 3822/3 





@@ Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit. . . — 
news oO eatic 
PLUS throughout’ the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Lta 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: CEORGE ROSSITER, TD 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 





EVANS PLAYS 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


Bernard Kops 6s. net 


GEORGE DILLON 


John Osborne 6s. net 
To be published shortly 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 











FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’'S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about ali our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD tom Oe 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





Gizi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe’s Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe’s Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4/6 tin or 2/6 
tube goes a long way! 
From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 


W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of Donaid 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
‘asadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 








Printed in Great Britain by WicHtman & Co. Lrp., THE 
and Publishers, Practical Press Lrp., | Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. 


Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 


Tel. : 
Agents for Canada, Australia and 








New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: Internati 
News Co., 131 Varick Street. New York. 13, N.Y.. or any branch of the American News Company acon, 




















THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Established 1925 


The teading illustrated review of the theatre, 
containing many pages of excellent pictures and 
authoritative reviews of current productions. 
PRINTED ON ART PAPER 


Regular Contents include : 


Special Pictorial Supplements illustrating outstanding 
London plays - Unbiased criticisms of new plays 
Interviews with the Stars by Eric Johns - Echoes 


from Broadway by our American 


Correspondent 


Notes and Reviews of the Ballet and Opera - Amateur 
Stage - The Theatre in other countries - Well 
informed articles of general theatrical interest 


Price 2/- each month from all Newsagents 


and Bookstalls 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
2 


1 Dorset Buildings 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 














recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


MARCH 1959 NOVEMBER 1958 

The Rose Tattoo Long Day's Journey 

Eighty in the Shade into Night 

The Long and the Short The Elder Statesman 
and the Tall Mary Stuart (Old Vic) 


FEBRUARY 1959 OCTOBER 1958 
West Side Story Auntie Mame 

Two for the Seesaw The Unexpected Guest 
Macbeth (Old Vic) Brouhaha 


JANUARY 1959 SEPTEMBER 1958 
The Grass is Greener Five Finger Exercise 
Hot Summer Night Living for Pleasure 
Chrysanthemum Irma ta Douce 


DECEMBER 1958 AUGUST 1958 
Hook, Line and Sinker The Party 

No Concern of Mine The Merry Widow 
Valmouth Simple Spymen 


JULY 1958 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Expresso Bongo 

Variation on a Theme 


JUNE 1958 

My Fair Lady 
Duel of Angels 
Any Other Business 


MAY 1958 

Not in the Book 

Breath of Spring 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic) 


APRIL 1958 

Where's Charley? 

Cat on a Hot Tin Root 
Epitaph for George Dillon 


MARCH 1958 

A Touch of the Sun 
The Potting Shed 
The Iceman Cometh 











